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THE HASTINGS BIBLE DICTIONARY, VOL. II.' 

Archaology and Natural History. — The articles on archaeology and 
natural history have been prepared by several writers of various degrees 
of qualification. C. Warren writes on Gate and House. These two 
articles are quite exhaustive in their treatment of the matter con- 
tained in the Bible, and of the customs current among oriental peoples 
of today. But in the discussions of the Hebrew terms used in the 
Old Testament, and their translations, the author makes no reference 
to several interesting cognate Assyrian terms, which would have been 
valuable helps. A. R. S. Kennedy has presented Fringes and Goel. 
While the Hebrew term for " fringes " is but one word, he has pro- 
duced from other sources, and from other terms descriptive of apparel, 
enough material to give us a clear idea of what they were and their 
relations to the rest of the garment. The exposition of Goel involves 
a discussion of the civil and criminal law affecting him. The treat- 
ment is conservative, yet cognizant of the results of criticism. J. A. 
Selbie discusses Foreigner, with ample regard to the demands of criti- 
cism. While freely considering the Septuagint translation of the sev- 
eral terms used, we should expect some reference to the much-used 
Assyrian verb nakaru. His treatment is broken into three periods — (i) 
pre-deuteronomic, (2) deuteronomic, and (3) exilic and post-exilic — and 
presented in an orderly manner. The same author writes on Incense. 
After presenting with some fulness the views of different critics on the 
beginnings of the use of incense, he expresses no opinion of his own, 
but allows the reader to infer that he abides by Wellhausen's interpre- 
tation of the incense passages, that makes its earliest use that mentioned 
in Jer. 6 : 20. It is a good presentation of the whole question from 
that point of view. A. S. Peake's treatment of First-Fruits is based 

1 A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Con- 
tents, including the Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., 
with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., and, chiefly in the revision of the proofs, 
of A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh ; 
S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford ; H. B. Swete, 
D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Vol. II, Feign- Kinsman. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons ; Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 1899. Pp. xv-|- 870. 
Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, $6 ; half morocco, $8, per volume. To be completed 
in four volumes. 
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on the supposition of the correctness of the later historico-literary 
criticism of the Old Testament. It is also illumined by illustrations 
from extra-Israelitish sources. G. W. Thatcher discusses under Gov- 
ernment the history of authority in Israel under five periods: (i) 
nomadic, (2) agricultural, (3) monarchical, (4) dispersion, (5) post- 
exilic dependent; with ample references to critical results. W. H. 
Bennett gives a clear discussion of the Heir in Israel, with references 
to the best and latest literature on the subject. Inheritance is exam- 
ined from a theological point of view by Alexander Martin. In the 
Old Testament, land, as the scene of God's fellowship with his people, 
constitutes " inheritance," which may be regarded as pertaining either, 
ultimately or absolutely, to him, or, derivatively or conditionally, to 
them. In the New Testament the Old Testament idea appears as a 
metaphorical coloring in the language expressive of the final spiritual 
good made available through Jesus Christ. W. P. Paterson's discus- 
sion of Idolatry deals only with the general drift and features of 
the protracted conflict between the religious ideals of Israel and the 
popular religious tendencies which appear in the Old Testament, 
leaving specific kinds of idolatry for separate treatment. Image, by 
the editor, is a summary of fourteen words signifying " image" in one 
form or another. Ten of these are primarily discussed in specific 
articles, to which references are given. Each of these words is defined, 
not philologically, but by its translations either in the A. V. or R. V. 
Flood is elaborately handled by F. H. Woods. He gives large space 
to a rather long-drawn-out discussion of the flood legends of extra- 
Israelitish peoples. But the treatment is well arranged and up-to- 
date in its positions. The articles on Fowl, Goat, and Hyssop are by 
the well-known pen of G. E. Post. He has carefully collected the Bible 
material on each of these topics, and has, besides, added many instruc- 
tive cognate Arabic words. These themes are handled in a compre- 
hensive way, except that no reference whatever is made to the light 
which the Assyrian vocabulary sheds on each one of these words. 

Ira M. Price. 
The University of Chicago. 



Old Testament History. — This volume is especially rich in articles 
relating to Old Testament history. The history of the Hittites, as 
reflected in the biblical and monumental literature, is briefly sketched 
by Sayce. According to him their primitive home was probably 
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Cappadocia. Unlike Hilprecht, he does not consider the brilliant 
attempt of Jensen to decipher their inscriptions a success. In addition 
to the references to them in the article Israel, the Hebrew patriarchs 
and kings are treated independently and in detail. The article on 
Isaac is from Ryle ; while the perplexing questions which gather about 
the names of Jacob, Ishmael, and Joseph are ably considered by Driver. 
The testimony of the different biblical references is first presented in 
full, that of the J, E, and P sources being carefully distinguished. The 
varying forms of the narrative and the conflicts arising from the differ- 
ent points of view are fully recognized. It is also plainly stated that, 
inasmuch as the book of Genesis was not committed to writing until 
centuries after the events which it records occurred, it cannot contain 
a literally exact record of the acts and sayings of the patriarchs. 
Undoubtedly one of the chief aims of these narratives is to explain 
facts and institutions existing in the later periods, when the prophetical 
and priestly writers lived. The pictures of the religious life and faith 
of the patriarchs there represented are evidently colored by the feelings 
and beliefs of the later age. Furthermore, the patriarchs are clearly 
idealized, in common with many other prehistoric figures, by being 
invested with the character which afterward marked the tribes 
descended, or reputed to have been descended, from them. Allowing 
for all of these later influences, Driver concludes that the view which, 
on the whole, best satisfies the circumstances of the case is that the 
patriarchs were historical persons, and that the accounts which we have 
of them are in outline historically true, although their characters are 
greatly idealized by later generations. The task, however, of sepa- 
rating the historically true from the products of the idealizing process 
is not attempted. The practical religious value of these portraits, as 
presenting universal, and especially Hebrew, character and experience, 
is rightly emphasized, for in these we must recognize their original 
and lasting significance. The articles relating to the kings are charac- 
terized by a careful analysis of the historical sources and a concise 
arrangement of the data. In his treatment of the reigns of Jehoshaphat 
and Jehoiakim White gives more weight to the testimony of the book 
of Chronicles than the well-authenticated facts of history and the 
historical reputation of its author seem to warrant. The character and 
work of Jehu are forcibly presented by Whitehouse. The problems 
connected with the reign of Hezekiah are carefully considered by 
McClymont. He regards 725 B.C. (following 2 Kings 18: 10) as the 
most probable date of the king's accession. Contrary to the evidence 
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offered by the trend of the history, he prefers to follow Hebrew tradi- 
tion and place Hezekiah's reform before the great invasion of 701 B. C. 
The possibility of a natural explanation of Hezekiah's sign (accepting 
Isa., chap. 38, as the oldest form of the tradition) is admitted. The 
article on Hosea, by Davidson, is one of the most valuable and sug- 
gestive in the volume. It sets forth with especial clearness the social 
and religious conditions and problems which constituted the back- 
ground and theme of the prophet's work. Under the title of Genealogy 
E. L. Curtis treats at length (1) biblical genealogy in general and (2) 
the genealogical lists found in the writings of the chronicler. He 
concludes that, with the exception of royal and priestly families, it is 
doubtful whether before the exile the motive or the means of preserv- 
ing exact lists existed. From the time of Ezra, however, much atten- 
tion was given to them. So great was the popular interest that 
figurative and artificial genealogies were in many cases created in order 
to span the pre-exilic period ; thus presenting close analogies with the 
artificial pedigrees commonly found in Arabic and late Jewish genealo- 
gies. The wisdom of devoting fifteen pages of the articles to repro- 
ducing the various tables of the chronicler and to technical notes is 
not obvious ; while the vital questions of the historicity and real 
importance of these lists receive only passing notice. The history of 
Israel and (under a special heading) the period of the judges are 
treated by Barnes. The critical analyses of the historical sources con- 
tained in Driver's LOT. 6 are usually followed. The political and 
social, rather than the religious, side of the history receives the chief 
attention. The essential steps in the unfolding of Israel's life are 
traced in outline. In general, the accepted conclusions of constructive, 
critical scholarship are presented. In a few instances the tendency to 
follow "the traditions of the Fathers" is manifest. Since "it is most 
convenient," the late testimony of the chronicler (preserved in Ezra, 
chaps. 1-3) regarding a general return before 520 B. C. is accepted, 
although the important data which militate against "the position are in 
part cited. Notwithstanding the many attendant difficulties, the expe- 
dition of Ezra is also still placed before that of Nehemiah. 

As a whole, these articles fairly and worthily represent the estab- 
lished results of modern critical, historical investigation, and will 
undoubtedly perform a most valuable service in introducing them to 
the general body of Bible students. 

Charles Foster Kent. 

Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 
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The Geographical Articles. — Between Feign and Kinsman, the 
limits of the second volume of Dr. Hastings' Bible Dictionary, and 
especially under the letters G, H, J, and K, the geographical names 
are especially numerous. Many of them are, besides, of the greatest, 
or next to the greatest, importance: the chief divisions of the land — 
Galilee, Gilead, Geshur, Golan, Hauran, Issachar, Israel (north), 
Judah, and Judaea; principal sites, rivers, and mountains, like Gadara, 
Gath, Gerasa, Gerizim, Gezer, Gibeah, Gilboa, Gilgal, Golgotha, 
Gomorrah, Hebron, Hinnom, Jericho, Jerusalem, Jezreel, Jacob's 
Well, Joppa, Jordan, Kadesh, Kadesh-Barnea, Kidron, and others; 
with other names in the geography or ethnology of western Asia — 
Galatia, Goshen, Gozan, Ham and Japheth, Havilah, Hitlites, and so 
forth. Besides these geographical subjects there are the allied depart- 
ment of geology ; various botanical and zoological terms, especially 
Forest and Food ; and such other articles as Fenced Cities and 
Houses. So far, then, as geography is concerned, this volume is the 
most important of the four which are to compose the dictionary. 

In his choice of writers the editor has risen to the great occasion. 
The more important articles have been assigned in almost every case 
to experts, and this is true of a large number of the smaller articles. 
The bulk of the Palestine place names are described by Sir Charles 
Warren, one of the earliest, as one of the ablest, officers of the English 
Palestine Exploration Fund ; his principal articles, some of the most 
exhaustive in the volume, are Gadara, Gath, Gerasa, Golgotha, Hebron, 
Hinnom, Jehoshaphat, and Jordan ; with another on Fenced Cities. 
With equal exhaustiveness, but more discursively, the leader of the 
American Exploration Fund, Dr. Selah Merrill, has contributed the 
articles on Galilee (of which he knows more than anyone else does), 
Gennesaret, the Sea of Galilee, Gilead, Jabesh, Jazer, and Naphtali. 
Colonel Conder is responsible for a large number of small towns 
throughout the land, and for the very full and accurate article on 
Jerusalem. Sir Charles Wilson contributes Judaea ; Mr. Bliss, Gilgal 
and Jericho ; and Professor Hull, not only the article on Geology, but a 
number of sites in the region traversed by his geological expedition — 
Gaza, Gomorrah, Great Sea, Mt. Hor, Jeruel, and Kadesh-Barnea. 
Mr. Ewing, a resident for nine years at Tiberias and the discoverer of 
a number of Greek inscriptions in Hauran, contributes Hauran and 
Jacob's Well ; and Mr. Mackie, who spent many years at Beyrout, 
Gerizim, Joppa, and Kanah. To Canon Driver, an expert in the 
geography as well as in the text of the Old Testament, we owe scholarly 
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articles on Mt. Gilead, Hazerim and Hazeroth, Hill-country, Hivites, 
Ir-ha-heres, Jebus, and Jehovah-Jireh ; to Dr. Nestle, one on Har- 
magedon ; and to Dr. Rendel Harris, on Kibroth-Hattaavah. Besides 
these, Dr. Hastings has secured the services of specialists in depart- 
ments of such of the biblical geography as falls beyond Palestine. 
Professor Ramsay contributes full articles on Galatia, Galatian Terri- 
tory, and the Galatians ; Professor Sayce, on Gezer, Gihon, Gog, 
Goiim, Gomer, Havilah, Hiddekel, Hittites, and Javan ; Professor 
Hommel, on Hena and Hethlon ; Mr. Pinches, on Girgashite, Habor, 
Hamath, and Haran ; Mr. LI. Griffiths, on Goshen ; Mr. W. Max 
Miiller, on Gozan, Halah, and Hara; and Professor Margoliouth, on 
Ham and Japheth, Joktan, and Kedar. In addition, there are a large 
number of shorter articles from other scholars : Professors Beecher, 
Porter, and Price ; Messrs. Stenning, Selbie, H. A. White, Thatcher, 
Chapman, T. Nicol, Peake, Macpherson, Lukyn Williams, J. H. 
Kennedy, and A. C. Welch. For the most part the articles of these 
scholars are founded upon a full knowledge of the expert literature of 
their subjects, and are executed with accuracy and judgment. Among 
them the articles contributed by Rev. J. A. Selbie, the assistant 
editor of the dictionary, and Rev. John F. Stenning, of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, deserve special mention, not only for their great number, 
but for their wide knowledge and scholarly character. The article by 
Professor Macalister, of Cambridge, on Food, and the botanical and 
zoological contributions of Dr. Post, of Beyrout, are just as valuable as 
one would expect from these great authorities. 

This bare list of geographical experts and other scholars is sufficient 
proof of the generally adequate character of the treatment which bibli- 
cal geography, in its most important section, receives in this volume. 
I need not say more in praise of the editor and his staff. I would 
only ask the reader to see any wants I have now to record as attaching 
to a great mass of thoroughly good work, almost always based on the 
best scholarship of the day and in a large part guaranteed by the 
highest authorities. 

Of general criticisms the following are most obvious. The size of 
some of the articles is too great (if I may venture to make such a 
point, who myself have been a sinner in this line in other departments 
in the volume). In Sir Charles Warren's Jordan, one of the fullest 
English descriptions of the river, the geology is too long drawn out, 
and some of it has already been adequately given under Dead Sea. 
In the same article there are notes on the climate of the land in 
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general which should have been reserved for the article Palestine. 
Again, many of the articles have been written (by different authors) 
on widely differing scales ; compare, e. g., Sir Charles Warren's Gath 
with Professor Hull's Gaza; the latter, with a very much longer and 
more important history, is only three-quarters the length of the former. 
But the differences are most striking in the critical standpoint of the 
writers ; compare, for instance, Professor Bennett's excellent article on 
Gad with a number of others in which no attempt is made to arrange 
the relevant data of the Old Testament in harmony with critical 
results. Some of the writers merely give a bare catalogue of biblical 
references. 2 These are, perhaps, the principal editorial faults in this 
dictionary ; other reviewers will find them still more striking in other 
departments. But there is a further want. We should certainly have 
had more cross-references; e. g., from the lines on the boundaries of 
Galilee to the article on Ituraea ; from Sir Charles Warren's treatment 
of the name Gath-hepher to a different treatment of the name in the 
opening of Konig's article on Jonah ; from Heth to Hittites; from 
Kenites to Kain ; and in several other cases. I have observed, too, 
one or two editorial omissions; e.g., Galgala (1 Mace. 9:2), with at 
least a cross-reference to Gilgal, under which, however, as we shall 
see, it is ignored; Gaba (Josh. 18:24, etc.), with at least a cross- 
reference to Geba ; Gabdes of 1 Esdr. 5 : 20 (A. V.), with a reference to 
Gabbe ; Galaad of Judith 1:8; Geon of Ecclus. 24:27; Gesem (Judith 
1 : 9), with a cross-reference to Goshen ; Gittah-hepher, with a refer- 
ence to Gath-hepher ; under the article Greece the occurrences of the 
name in the A. V. should have been given, and so with Grecia ; Hai 
should have been referred to Ai, and Hareth to Hereth, and vice versa; 
Hemath to Hamath, Jim to Iyim, Janum to Janim, Jethlah to Ithlah, 
Joppe to Joppa, and Keziz to Emek-Keziz. It is true that a number 
of these names occur only in A. V., yet they ought to have been noted 
in a work which contains many words found exclusively within that 
version. It is also true that a number of the other omissions are of 
the place names found in the Apocrypha; yet Dr. Hastings has 
included a number of the latter (e. g., Gortyna, Gabbe, India, etc.), 
and it is a pity that he did not make his lists complete. 

3 It is remarkable, however, that a few of the geographical experts, who used to 
ignore the difference of documents in the Pentateuch, now, more or less consistently, 
mark to which of these the cited texts belong. Such indications, of course, may have 
been added by the editor ; yet they do not appear in the article of every writer who 
may have had occasion to use them. 
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I proceed now to offer some special criticism on details within 
individual articles. I do not include the articles by Assyrian and 
Egyptian specialists on places beyond the Holy Land. 

Under Gadara, in discussing whether the town, which is separated 
from the lake of Galilee by six miles of slope and plain crossed by a 
river, had any territory on the lake, Sir Charles Warren omits to 
notice the almost conclusive evidence for this on a Gadarene coin bear- 
ing the image of a galley. Nor in mentioning the absence of the 
name Gadara from the Old Testament does he note the hypothesis, 
which I have advanced, that the site may be that of Ramoth-Gilead, 
which, many agree, must have lain rather in the north of Gilead than 
in the south, where it is usually sought for. We ought, too, to have 
had some discussion of Schlatter's plausible hypothesis that there were 
two Gadaras east of Jordan, the second and more southerly being the 
capital of Peraea, as given by Josephus {Jewish War, IV, 7, 3). This 
hypothesis, which has found some support, is not even mentioned in the 
article ; although the latter says that the Gadara at which the battle 
between Alexander Jannaeus and Obidas the Arabian took place {ibid., 
I, 4, 4) is probably not the same as the fortress above the Yarmuth. 
The third use of the name by Greek writers to signify Gezer near 
Joppa is rightly noted by Mr. Selbie under Gazara. 

Gerasa is perhaps another instance of the double occurrence of the 
same name on the east of Jordan. In his article on Gerasenes (accord- 
ing to Westcott and Hort, the best reading in Mark 5:1; Luke 8 : 26), 
Sir Charles Warren approves of Thomson's identification of a Gerasa 
on the east shore of the lake of Galilee with the modern Kersa or 
Gersa {K as well as Q seems a common substitute in Semitic place 
names for G). The city which Origen mentions at about this site is 
spelled by him Gergesa, as Sir Charles Warren points out ; I may add to 
the evidence cited in his article that in 1283 Burchardus noted "a city, 
Gerasa, on the shore of the lake almost opposite to Tiberias, yet a 
little to the north." Of course, it is possible that this "Gerasa "of 
the thirteenth century may have been applied to the site by Christian 
tradition, and that the modern Kersa (or Kursi, as Schumacher gives 
it) is no more than an echo of that. 3 

3 No one, however expert, can read Sir Charles Warren's article on the Jordan 
without increase to his information about that curious river in the most singular of 
valleys. I note, however, the following addenda et corrigenda. In the light of recent 
researches the account of the name is far from adequate. We cannot accept without 
question the Massoretic vocalization, or dismiss the Greek Iordan (as Sir Charles 
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In the articles Galilee and Gennesaret Dr. Merrill has not given 
any of the probable original meanings of these names ; and under 
Gilead he does not follow the history of that province into Maccabean 
times. In fact, the Maccabean geography is what one chiefly misses 
throughout this volume. Under Golan Dr. Merrill takes the Old Testa- 
ment city of that name to be represented (probably) by Es-Suna- 
mein ; and does not mention the much more likely hypothesis that it 
is the present Sahem-el-Janlan. 

Dr. Hull's article on Gomorrah is too brief, and might have made 
more use of the rather considerable literature which has recently 
appeared on the place, its position, and its name. In his article on the 
Great Sea he gives an inadequate account of the coast of the Levant, 
omitting to say anything of the winds and currents which prevail upon 
it, and which are the main cause of its harborless and inhospitable 
character (see the present writer's Historical Geography, p. 128). The 
same writer's otherwise admirable article on Mt. Hor fails to take any 
cognizance of the difference between the priestly document which 
refers Aaron's death to that mountain and the statement of the 
deuteronomist (Deut. 10:6) that Aaron died at Moserah ; there 
should have been, at least, a cross-reference to the article on Aaron. 

In Colonel Conder's Haphraim his identification with Ferriyeh on 
the low hills south of Carmel seems to me not so probable as the 
other identification (quoted by him) with el-'Afuleh. In his article on 

does), as if it were only Greek. This spelling cannot have risen except from some 
similar vocalization of the Hebrew name in early times, and is supported by the 
Jordena of the Targum, the Arabic el-Urdunnu (cf. the Egyptian Y-ira-du-na ; the 
Syriac Jurdenan is possibly secondary and from the Greek). Nor is the usual derivation 
from "IT 1 , " to descend," at all certain ; Sir Charles adduces in favor of it the use of the 
name without the article in Job 40 : 23, as if it meant there a down-rushing flood, but the 
article has probably been dropped for reasons of rhythm (as in Ps. 42 : 6), and Jarden 
is to be taken as a proper name. Seybold, comparing the Arabic warada, "to go 
down to drink," has suggested "the watering place" (Arab, maurid or wird), 
synonymous to the other Arabic name of the Jordan, Esh-sherTa {el-kebire) {M &* N 
DPV., 1896, pp. 10 f., 26 f.). Another suggested derivation is from radn, Arabic for 
the clash of armor or weapons. Except north of the lake of Galilee the river does 
not descend more rapidly than its neighbors ; but the traveler in the land descends 
farther to it than to any other river — a distinction which favors Seybold's proposal. 
Every visitor to the strange valley will agree with what Sir Charles says of the possi- 
bilities of its irrigation ; only that need not come, as he suggests, from the low- 
running Jordan itself, but far more easily from its many tributaries. Of these I 
crossed many more in the month of July between Gadara and the Zerka than he 
enumerates. (There is a mistake in his enumeration on p. 761, second paragraph 
from the bottom of col. 1. In the next paragraph Surabeh should be Surtabeh.) 
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Hermon he makes no mention of the fact that in very many cases in 
the Old Testament in which Lebanon is named it is Hermon that is 
meant. It is impossible in a general review to do justice to the many 
points raised by Colonel Conder's full and lucid article on Jerusalem. 
In the great controversy as to the position of the city of David he 
takes sides with those who place it on the western hill, and against the 
formidable array of authorities who prefer Ophel on the south of the 
temple. That there should agree upon the latter experts who approach 
the subject from such different standpoints as Sir Charles Wilson and 
Professors Sayce, W. R. Smith, Stade, and Buhl, to whom the last 
explorer, Mr. Bliss, has joined himself, is very significant. I do not 
think Colonel Conder's evidence is sufficient as against what they have 
adduced. He does not think that Ophel was fortified till the reign of 
Jotham (but surely on this point he makes a mistake in fixing the 
inclusion of Ophel and the temple within the walls at 800 B. C). On 
the general question, it is difficult to conceive the temple and Solo- 
mon's palace as so far separated from the city of David, and not 
included within the fortifications for two or three hundred years after 
their erection. 

The articles on Gilgal 4 and Jericho, by Mr. Bliss, are among those 
which the student will read with great profit. I notice a defect in 
each. The former makes no mention of the Gilgal, now Jiljuliyeh, on 
the plain to the east of Mt. Ebal. This is most probably the Gilgal of 
Deut. 11 : 30. Schlatter has, indeed, proposed to identify it also with 
the prophetic Gilgal, but hardly on sufficient grounds. The Galgala of 
1 Maccabees should also have been mentioned here. In the article on 
Jericho, in paraphrasing the biblical account of the fall of the city 
before Israel, Mr. Bliss does not mention that two discrepant traditions 
have been mingled in the story (cf. the article on Joshua). 

4 Mr. Bliss is right in identifying the Gilgal of I Sam., chap. 15, with Israel's 
first camp where they crossed Jordan. (By confusing the Judean Carmel from which 
Saul is said to have come to Gilgal with Mt. Carmel Schlatter has fallen into great 
error on this point.) But Mr. Bliss is wrong in identifying the Gilgal of Josh. 15:7 
with the Gilgal on Jordan. The former (as I have pointed out in the article " Gilgal " 
for Vol. II of the Encyclopedia Biblicd) is to be identified with the Beth-ha-Gilgal 
which is given in Neh. 12 :2o, along with Geba and Azmaveth, as being round about 
Jerusalem, and which lay, according to the same verse, near the present Tal'at-ed-Dam 
in the wad from Jericho to Jerusalem. The same identification has been independently 
reached by Canon Cheyne (see " Gallim, 2," in the Enc. Bib., Vol. II). Mr. Bliss 
identifies Beth-Gilgal with the Gilgal of Amos and Hosea, but this is extremely 
improbable. 
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Neither in the article Judah, by Mr. Peake, nor in that on (north- 
ern) Israel, by Mr. F. H. Woods, is there any attempt at the very 
important task of defining the vacillating frontier between the two 
kingdoms. Another omission is in the article on Jabbok, which does 
not mention Wellhausen's hypothesis that the Jabbok was not the Zerka, 
but the Jarmuk. I do not think this hypothesis probable, but it ought 
to have been discussed. In the unsigned article Kamon, the Kamun 
of Polybius (V, lxx, 12), as the writer points out, there is no mention 
of the identification with Keimun, which was proposed (independently) 
by Buhl and myself (see Expositor, December, 1896, p. 412). 

To the article Gerar, by Professor Beecher, there might be added 
references to W. Max Miiller's Asien und Europa, p. 159, and to the 
ZATW., VI, 2. The same writer's article on Giants is a careful 
statement of the biblical data. But it does not mention some of the 
latest discussions, nor face the question whether the Hebrew tradition 
of a gigantic race in primitive times has firmer grounds than the 
similar traditions of most other peoples. The further tradition, which 
is supported by more than one document of the Hexateuch, that the 
Israelites on their invasion of western Palestine shrank from the supe- 
rior height of the settled Canaanites, might also have been alluded to. 

Mr. Lukyn Williams in his article Hebrew states that the term 
does not occur in documents later than the seventh century. To what 
date, then, does he refer Jon. 1 : 9, in which he does not propose to 
adopt the LXX reading ? Mr. Williams leaves open the question as 
to whether the Khabiri of the Tell-el-Amarna letters were the Hebrews. 
As he points out, they cannot be, if the Exodus be assigned to the 
thirteenth century. But may not the term have been used as inclusive 
of Moab, Amnion, and Edom ? If so, then the invasion of the Khabiri 
may possibly — though not probably — have been the advance of these 
peoples from the north to the territories where the Israelites, on 
coming from Egypt, found them settled. 

Professor Porter's interesting observations on the localities of the 
book of Judith, in his very full and able article on that book, are a 
further proof of the value of a thorough examination of the geography 
of the Apocrypha. 

To Mr. White's article Horonite there falls to be added the evidence, 
which Buhl has adduced from the LXX of Josh. 10: 10, that Sanballat 
was from Beth-horon, not from Horonaim. 

In the article on Forest Dr. Post takes the side of those who believe 
that " Palestine bore much more wood in Old Testament times than 
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now." " Palestine and Syria were doubtless much more heavily wooded 
in ancient times than now." 1 have never been able to see what 
evidence there is for so emphatic a statement. Like the A. V., Dr. 
Post calls the woodland of Palestine forests; but the Hebrew ya'ar, as 
applied within western Palestine, is the name, not for forest, but for the 
state of jungle into which neglected lands fall (Isa. 29 : 17) ; while it is 
only the forests of Lebanon, Bashan, and Carmel which are used by 
Old Testament writers as symbols of pride and greatness. That these 
writers have thus to look beyond their proper territories for their ideal 
forests proves that within those territories there were no such forests. 
And so in the poetry it is not the forest which is celebrated or used, 
as among northern nations, for a source of mystery ; but it is single 
large trees which are celebrated. Carmel alone in western Palestine is 
used as the type of a hiding place (Amos, chap. 9) ; and even it seems 
more heavily wooded at the present day than of old, if we may judge 
from the planed and hollowed rocks which are now covered by bush. 

George Adam Smith. 
Free Church College, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Old Testament Introduction. — The second volume of the dictionary 
includes articles under the following titles : Habakkuk, by S. R. 
Driver ; Haggai, by G. A. Cooke ; Hosea, by A. B. Davidson ; Isaiah, 
by G. A. Smith ; Jeremiah, by A. B. Davidson ; Job, by W. T. Davi- 
son ; Joel, by G. G. Cameron ; Jonah, by E. Konig ; Judges, Book of, 
by Konig ; 1 and 2 Kings, by C. F. Burney. These very important 
topics are treated with a fulness that leaves little to be desired, and the 
fact that most of the writers are well known through their works 
renders extended notice unnecessary. The following brief outline 
of three of the leading articles may be of service to readers of the 
American Journal of Theology : 

To Isaiah is devoted twenty-seven columns, treating of (1) name ; 
(2) personal history ; (3) structure and contents of the book of Isaiah, 
(a) chaps. 1-35, (0) chaps. 36-39, (c) chaps. 40-46 ; (4) authenticity 
of the book ; ( 5 ) Messianic prophecies in chaps. 1-39 ; (6) the the- 
ology of Isaiah ; (7) religious reforms in Isaiah's time ; (8) the histori- 
cal chapters 36-39 ; (9) prophecies certainly not Isaiah's in chaps. 1- 
39 ; (10) structure and date of chaps. 40-66 ; (11) theology of chaps. 
40-66, (a) chaps. 40-55, (6) chaps. 56-66 ; the literature, containing 
over two columns of titles. 
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Jeremiah has eighteen columns: (i) the life of the prophet ; (2) 
the book of Jeremiah, (a) prophecies under Josiah, (i) under Jehoiakim, (c) 
under Zedekiah ; (3) the Hebrew and Greek texts, (a) relative value of 
the two texts, (6) original place of chaps. 46 ff. ; (4) redaction of the 
book; (5) literary style; (6) religious ideas, (a) sin, (6) God, (V) the 
future, (</) Jeremiah's piety ; literature. 

The Book of Judges is treated in twenty-four columns, under the 
captions : (1) the name of the book ; (2) the condition of its text; (3) 
its contents and arrangement ; (4) its inner harmony or unity; (5) rela- 
tion to the Pentateuch "sources ; " (6) character and age of the com- 
ponent elements; (7) its author; (8) its spirit and its place in the 
history of revelation ; literature. 

The articles, for the most part, include the best results of modern 
scholarship. The positiveness and directness with which these are 
stated well illustrate the progress of biblical science in the last quarter- 
century. Thus Konig speaks of the book of Jonah as "a symbolical 
narrative," written in the "post-exilic period ;" Davison says that the 
problems considered in Job imply "a comparatively late date" in the 
history of the literature. 

There are some blemishes. An article in which critical material 
predominates, as in that on Kings, should discuss the reading niXUn 
in passages relating to the calf-worship of Jeroboam (p. 860), and the 
rejection of the statement in 2 Kings 18:13 (p. 870) seems to the 
present writer rather summary. In favor of the same he would refer 
to 2 Chron., chaps. 29-31, where the first year of Hezekiah seems to 
be subsequent to the fall of Samaria. 

We should scarcely expect a modern defender of the earlier date of 
Joel to ignore Joel 3 : 2 [Heb. 4 : 2], but the article has been searched 
in vain for a reference to the passage. 

Very little that has been written in recent years concerning the 
critical questions involved in these topics has escaped the attention of 
the writers. Indeed, some of them perhaps have given relatively too 
much space to the details of criticism and too little to the systematic 
reproduction of the contents of the biblical books. It is easier, how- 
ever, to criticise than to write such papers as these, and the reviewer 
rises from his task with cordial appreciation of the character of this 
work. 

Charles Rufus Brown. 
The Newton Theological Institution, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Hexateuch. — The representative articles which relate to the Hexa- 
teuch in this volume are the Flood and the Hexateuch, by F. H.Woods ; 
Genesis, by H. E. Ryle ; Jacob, by S. R. Driver ; and Joshua, by George 
Adam Smith. These are all of the same point of view, aim, and scholarly 
thoroughness as those relating to the Hexateuch of Vol. I, reviewed in 
this Journal, Vol. Ill, pp. 84 ff. The large mythical and legendary, 
or ideal, element of the Hexateuch is freely granted, and the real facts 
concerning the Scriptures are plainly stated, as when, for example, in 
respect to Genesis it is said : " The evidence of the monuments, which 
has in recent years so copiously illustrated the biblical narrative, has 
not yet contributed with any certainty to the establishment of the literal 
historical accuracy of the patriarchal story." Yet the writers all lean 
toward finding real history imbedded in the Bible. The patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are considered by Ryle and Driver as real 
men. The story of the flood is held (by both Ryle and Woods) to be 
the presentation of some natural occurrence, and Smith defends the 
historicity of many statements of the book of Joshua. In the article on 
the flood the deluge stories of various peoples are sifted and analyzed 
with great acumen. Many of them are shown to have no connection 
with the biblical story, and others to be an assimilation of the biblical 
story through missionary instruction. The article Hexateuch gives an 
admirable argument for the modern view of the six books. We have, 
indeed, seen no more forcible, compact presentation of the subject. It 
lacks only a history of the criticism. With that added it might well be 
reprinted as a booklet and placed in the hands of Bible-class teachers. 
Professor Smith's treatment of the book of Joshua is especially valu- 
able in discussing the history of the conquest of Palestine. While admit- 
ting the lateness of the book and the lack of any reference to 
earlier sources than those of the ninth century, save in the poetic frag- 
ment about the sun standing on Gibeon, he regards the following 
points well established : the national unity of Israel before crossing 
the Jordan, their taking possession of the land by force, the leadership 
of Joshua, the crossing at Jericho and its fall without resistance, the 
possibility of an early treaty with the Gibeonites, and the battle of 
Bethoron. Attention is also called to the remarkable omission of any 
account of the conquest of the hill country of Ephraim and Manasseh. 
For this no satisfactory solution has been offered. 

While these articles, in their views of the literary and historical 
character of the first six books of the Bible, are widely removed from 
those held in our evangelical churches twenty-five years ago, they 
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exhibit no change in respect to their religious value and teachings. 
The spiritual, prophetic truths there found are emphasized in the old 

manner. 

Edward L. Curtis. 
Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 



New Testament Introduction. — The article on the Gospels, by Pro- 
fessor V. H. Stanton, is a careful, fair-minded piece of work. It presents 
fairly the leading views on the synoptic problem held in the last cen- 
tury. With special care to do justice to the oral-gospel theory, Stanton 
yet advocates moderately the two-document hypothesis, with an 
evident leaning, but no definite committal, to an Ur-Marcus. He does 
not attempt to settle all details. The article is least satisfactory — per- 
haps this is unavoidable — in respect to Matthew. In dealing with the 
Fourth Gospel, Stanton treats chiefly of the differences between its 
representations of the life of Jesus and that of the synoptists, finding 
in them nothing seriously to oppose, but much to support, the 
Johannine authorship. Mark is dated about 70 A. D., Luke about 80 
A. D., Matthew in the latter part of the first century. 

The thirty-page article on John's Gospel, by the late H. R. Rey- 
nolds, author of the voluminous introduction to John in the Pulpit 
Commentary, is devoted almost wholly to a discussion of the Johannine 
authorship, and an exposition of the teachings of the gospel, though 
limited space is also given to the consideration of the purpose and 
plan of the gospel. It presents both the external and the internal 
evidence compactly, yet quite fully, and discusses the question of the 
relation of the gospel to the Apocalypse, and to the synoptic gospels, 
finding in all these nothing incompatible with the direct Johannine 
authorship, and nearly everything directly confirmatory of this view. 
The article reflects thorough study of the original sources of evidence, 
wide acquaintance with modern literature, and in the main fairness in 
weighing evidence and in criticising the views of others. But one 
can but be surprised at the total ignoring of every form of the mediat- 
ing hypothesis, by which both the Johannine source and some degree 
of non-Johannine editorial work are recognized. No alternative to 
the unqualified Johannine authorship of the gospel is recognized save 
the theory of a second-century falsarius. Some of the author's expedi- 
ents for harmonizing John and the synoptists, as, e. g., when he finds 
in John, chaps. 2-4, the Johannine record of the forty-days' temptation 
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in the wilderness, will hardly commend themselves to cautious scholars. 
Does defense of the historicity of John demand that we go to this 
length in the interpretation and criticism of the synoptic record ? 

In the article on the Epistles of John, Professor Salmond examines 
the contents of each of the three, and presents fully and fairly the 
evidence for their authorship and the objections that have been urged 
against ascribing them to the apostle John. His conclusion is that 
all three are the work of the apostle. 

The article on James is by J. B. Mayor, author of the well-known 
commentary on this book. It ascribes the epistle to the brother of 
our Lord, maintains that the epistles of John, Hebrews, the epistles to 
Timothy, and especially i Peter, Romans, and Galatians, all show 
traces of its influence, and dates it between 40 and 50 A. D. 

The discussion of the Epistle of Jude, by Professor F. H. Chase, is a. 
very thorough and scholarly piece of work. In a table of parallels 
between Enoch and Jude he shows, for the first time, how considerably 
the latter has been influenced by the former. Against Spitta he 
maintains the priority of Jude to 2 Peter. He assigns the letter to 
Jude the brother of our Lord, and dates it in the seventh decade of the 
first century. 

Professor Dods' introduction to Galatians is a clear and fair piece 
of writing, which, however, contains nothing specially new. He 
notices, but of course rejects, the extreme criticism of Steck, Volter, 
et id genus. He presents in condensed form the arguments for the 
north-Galatian and south-Galatian views of the location of the churches 
addressed, and, though expressing no decisive judgment, apparently 
inclines to the south-Galatian view in the form advocated by Gifford. 

The article of the lamented Professor Bruce on Hebrews reflects 
that thorough study of this interesting and difficult book, the results 
of which appear more fully in his recently published volume. More 
space is devoted to the exposition of the structure and central concep- 
tions of the writer than to the discussion of questions of authorship, 
date, etc. On these latter Professor Bruce maintains a cautious reserve. 
Apollos is the kind of man to have written the book, but who actually 
wrote it we do not know ; not, however, Paul. The modern hypothesis 
of Gentile readers is ingenious, but untenable. Near the year 70 is the 
most probable date. 

It will be observed that each of these articles takes a decidedly 
conservative position, yet not as a rule in ignorance of what is to be 
said on the other side. Only in the case of the articles on John's 
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gospel and the epistle of James is there reason to complain of an 
ignoring of views contrary to those advocated. 

Ernest D. Burton. 
The University of Chicago. 



New Testament History. — No article in the new dictionary, it is 
safe to say, will have a wider reading than Jesus Christ, by Sanday. 
Few will better repay the closest thought. Covering fifty-one closely 
printed pages, it is nevertheless a marvel of compression, taking as it 
does within its scope a broader field than the term "life of Christ" 
ordinarily includes. In the author's own words, it has for its ultimate 
aim " to bring home — or to suggest lines on which it may be possible 
to bring home — what Christ really was and is to the individual 
believer." Thus in the concluding survey it considers the Christ "of 
the Apostles," "of the Undivided Church," and finally "of Personal 
Experience." Particularly valuable are the discussions of what we may 
call the data and prolegomena of the subject, as, for instance, in the 
history of the Nativity and the Infancy. 

Differing from his former opinion, Sanday now favors 29 rather than 
30 as the year of the crucifixion. He adopts the tripaschal theory of the 
ministry, and supposes that the events of the early Judean ministry 
"may have occupied three or four weeks" — a reckoning that fails to 
satisfy the conditions of the Johannine narrative, which plainly intimates 
that the disciples of Christ had during this period apparently come to 
outnumber those of John the Baptist. The view that there was only one 
cleansing of the temple is preferred, as also the Johannine account, 
placing it at the beginning of the ministry ; also that Christ anticipated 
the regular passover, and died on the fourteenth of Nisan, about the 
time of the slaying of the paschal lambs. 

Of the discussion of Christ's teaching we have not space to speak, 
nor of the miracles. It is owing, perhaps, to the inevitable compres- 
sion of the matter that the latter discussion does not come to close grap- 
ple with what is, after all, the crucial question : Precisely wherein does 
the true miracle become probative of a divine revelation ? The pages 
on the Resurrection are illuminating, particularly those which exhibit 
the nature of the evidence. But is it advisable, in view of the rela- 
tively stronger vantage-ground now occupied by the gospels, to cite 
Paul as " the leading witness " ? The so-called spiritual theory of the 
resurrection, seductive and increasingly popular, should, in our judg- 
ment, be more distinctly stated and characterized — particularly that 
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form of it which no one has so nearly succeeded in placing upon a 
philosophical basis as Weisse, but is more generally known through 
Keim. At p. 640, 1. 39, should not "morrow" be "morning"? 

So brief an appreciation cannot do justice to this notable mono- 
graph and its wealth of suggestion. Sanday makes no pretense of 
Voraussetzungslosigkeit, but frankly accepts at the outset " the Chris- 
tian hypothesis." In this we understand him to include the recog- 
nition of a permanently valid distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural in history, and also of a premundane element in the per- 
sonality of Jesus. He also holds that Christ's ministry was in a real 
sense the founding of the church. This is undoubtedly true ; histori- 
ans have been quicker to recognize it than theologians. The life of 
Christ for which we yet wait is one that shall successfully interpret this 
conception of the ministry, and make it the constructive idea through- 
out. Is Dr. Sanday fully convinced that up to the time of thecall of 
the Twelve (see p. 614) " no steps had been taken toward the institu- 
tion even of a new sect, much less of a new religion " ? 

Under the title Genealogy of Jesus Christ, Professor B. W. Bacon 
presents effectively the case of modern criticism against the historical 
authority of the two documents. The theory that the Lucan document 
is that of Mary is rather too summarily dismissed from court, however 
few its advocates. The exegetical reader would welcome a fuller 
explanation of Luke's <os evo/xt£ero 'Iaxn^, which is so naturally read as 
an inserted clause, if one without any historical theory takes the Greek 
of an admittedly obscure sentence at its face value. 

John the Baptist is treated in about three pages by Bebb. The 
paragraphs on John's teaching form the most satisfactory portion ; 
the teaching preserved in the fourth gospel is rightly regarded as 
belonging for the most part to the period subsequent to Christ's bap- 
tism. The remainder of the article is not what the subject demands. 
The important historical problem of the relation of John's ministry to 
that of Christ does not receive adequate attention. As regards the 
import of the Johannine baptism, it is vaguely viewed " as emphasizing 
the true nature of SiKcuoowiy." 

For the article on Herod, summarizing most conveniently both for 
reading and reference the history of the Herodian dynasty, every student 
of the New Testament and Josephus may well be grateful to A. C. Head- 
lam. The Index of the Herod Family will be found particularly useful. 

Wm. Arnold Stevens. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Apostolic Age. — So far as the apostolic age is concerned, the 
present volume contains only two studies of immediate interest. The 
first is a somewhat sketchy article by Headlam upon Gnosticism, nearly 
half of which is given up to Cerinthus. It was doubtless his desire 
to keep his study within the possible limits of New Testament refer- 
ence that led the author to make the presentation of his subject 
hardly more than a study of the passages in the New Testament in 
which it is alleged reference is made to Gnosticism. It is a little 
remarkable in such a discussion to see the ultraconservative position 
taken as regards the letters of Peter and Jude, as well as the use of 
Lightfoot and Hort as practically the only authorities. F. C. Cony- 
beare's study of Greece and Hellenism, on the contrary, is marked by 
admirable condensation of material, and is to be commended as giving 
one a bird's-eye view of the entire relation of Hellenistic culture to 
Jewish life, both within and without Palestine. At the same time one 
feels that Mr. Conybeare has not given quite the proper interpretation 
to the Hellenizing movement under Antiochus Epiphanes, and has 
somewhat slighted the reactionary results produced by heathen cul- 
ture among the Pharisees and their followers. 

Shailer Mathews. 

The University of Chicago. 



Biblical Theology. — The plan of this work calls for two kinds of 
articles on the topics of biblical theology. The first of these may be 
designated as the biblico-dogmatic kind, and is of the nature of a 
summary of the biblical teaching on the main topics of dogmatic 
theology. The principal articles of this type in this second volume 
are those on Foreknowledge, Forgiveness, Gehenna, Glory, God, 
Hades, Heaven, Hell, Holiness, the Holy Spirit, the Incarnation, 
Judgment, Justification, and the Kingdom of God. In these articles 
the historical development of thought is, with few exceptions, traced 
from the earlier to the later books of the Bible, and to this extent the 
method of treatment is biblico-theological, but the point of view is in 
general that of biblical dogmatics. The second type of articles is in 
the form of religious teachings of individual writers or writings in 
the Bible, given under the name of the said writers or writings. We 
find a section, for instance, on the theology of Isaiah in the article on 
Isaiah, by G. A. Smith ; on the religious teachings of Jeremiah, in 
the article on Jeremiah, by A. B. Davidson ; on the theological 
import of the epistle to the Hebrews, in the article on the Epistle to. 
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the Hebrews, by A. B. Bruce ; on the theology of John, in the article 
on the Apostle John, by T. B. Strong ; also in that on the Gospel of 
John, by H. R. Reynolds, and in that on the Epistles of John, byS. D. 
F. Salmond. There are also sections on theological content in the 
articles on Joel and Habakkuk, by Drs. G. G. Cameron and S. R. 
Driver respectively ; but none, we regret to say, on the teachings of 
Hosea and Haggai, on the religious content of the Hexateuch 
(although this ground is traversed in the article on the History of 
Isaiah, by W. E. Barnes), a very brief and inadequate summary of the 
teaching of James, and none on that of the book of Job, the last of 
which is treated by W. T. Davison. In view of the space granted to 
the teachings of some of the other books of the Old Testament, we 
cannot but look upon this last omission as a serious blemish. The 
mere recital of the contents of Job we cannot regard as a substitute 
for a careful discussion of its system of thought. Neither can we 
regard the traversing of the Johannine theology thrice, as above out- 
lined, as altogether an ideal treatment of that subject. Such a treat- 
ment leaves the question of the relation of the writings of John to his 
theology in a confused state. 

In general the important topics seem to be committed to worthy 
hands. The work that has been done on them by such scholars as Pro- 
fessors A. B. Davidson, James Orr, H. B. Swete, W. Sanday, S. R. 
Driver, R. L. Ottley, and Principals Salmond and Stewart, is sober as 
well as scholarly, and scientific in the best sense. Needless also to say 
that each article represents the habit and standpoint of its own author, 
and that these differ widely, so that at times, where two happen to 
touch on the same subject, there is a conflict and apparent confusion ; 
but this was, in the circumstances, unavoidable. 

Of the biblico-dogmatic articles probably the most important is 
that on God. The selection of Drs. Davidson and Sanday to write the 
Old and New Testament parts of this article is one of the indications 
of the editor's sound judgment and competency to produce such a dic- 
tionary. We know of no two other men who could have done the 
work more satisfactorily to the constituency to which the dictionary 
appeals. Dr. Davidson's part of the article is certainly a model of 
scholarly caution and balance of mind. The same is true in general of 
that of Dr. Sanday, who, however, seems to us to introduce unnecessarily 
a rather lengthy dissertation on the meaning of the Pauline term 
" righteousness of God." It is an exceedingly valuable study, to be 
sure, and characterized by all the good qualities of Professor Sanday's 
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writings. But the student who is to use the dictionary would hardly 
look for the discussion under the general head of "God." A separate 
treatment of it under the title of Righteousness of God, or the inser- 
tion of it in the article on the Theology of Paul, would have put this 
discussion where it would be more accessible to anyone wishing light 
on the subject. Dr. Candlish on the Children of God gives a very 
interesting and helpful dissertation on that subject ; but when we find, 
on examination, that this article is also meant to do duty as an equiva- 
lent or substitute of one on the Fatherhood of God (there is no other 
in the dictionary dealing with this subject directly), we must confess 
to some disappointment. In the first place, this is not the title under 
which the user of the dictionary, accustomed to the current termi- 
nology of biblical theology, will look for a treatment of the subject of 
the fatherhood of God. Secondly, the approach to this important 
subject is, so to speak, from the wrong angle. Much that would natu- 
rally throw light on it is necessarily shut off in a discussion of the 
children of God, and some things that would have no place in it are 
introduced with perfect relevancy here. Principal Salmond's articles 
on the eschatological subjects of Hades, Heaven, and Hell are genuine 
storehouses of information. They contain in concise form a vast 
amount of material, drawn from heathen and patristic literature, and 
thus far transcend the limits of articles on biblical theology. As a 
contrast to this method of treatment, Professor G. B. Stevens, in the 
article on Holiness in the New Testament, limits himself almost 
altogether to the philological study of the terms "holy" and "holi- 
ness" in the New Testament. He does, indeed, apparently rise to 
some generalizations in a brief summary at the end, but on closer 
examination these hardly seem to grow out of the data examined. Of 
minor articles, that on the Heart, by J. Laidlaw, is clear and logical, but 
it puts the main emphasis on the Old Testament conception of the 
subject, and gives the New Testament facts a proportionately insignifi- 
cant place. A. E. Garvie, on Godliness, throws no light on the subject. 
He seems to gather a few data, but rises to no general conclusion, 
either by way of definition or doctrine on the subject. R. C. Charles, 
on Gehenna, seems almost superfluous in the light of Salmond's fuller 
treatment of the same subject under the more general topic of Hades. 
Ferries' article on Judgment is a model of brevity, clearness, and 
exactness, but spiritualizes too much. 

A. C. Zenos. 
The McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, 111. 



